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PREFACE 


Original field research is the focus of Lok Virsa's activities 
aimed at the collection, fiscilinenwieon: preservation and projection 
of traditional culture. Remote and inaccessible areas of Pakistan on 
the threshold of social change are accorded priority. Preliminary 
reports are prepared by Lok Virsa to encourage further detailed 
research by social science institutions and culturally sensitive 
individuals. 

Despite its proximity to one of the largest dams in the world, 
Kala Dhaka has until recently remained largely underdeveloped, partly 
as a result of its difficult topography. This report is based on a 
short visit to the area. It thus presents a preliminary profile for 
future follow-up research. 

Lok Virsa hopes that this report on this little-known region of 
Pakistan will be read not only by specialists in Pikes and the 
social sciences, but also by development planners, administrators and 
the general public. Any comments or corrections will be welcomed by 
Lok Virsa. 

Lok Virsa does not necessarily sharé the views expressed in this 


report. 
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‘ground and Histor 
Almost nothing is known about the early history of the Kala 
a (known as Black Mountain in colonial times) area. However, 
ences can be drawn: since all the tribes living in this region 
subgroups of the Yusufzai, it can be safely assumed that this 
was formerly occupied by an Indian population, which was pushed 
ther to the east by the Yusufzai in the nineteenth century a’. 
‘Their oral traditions speak of movement to their present location 
from the west and the conquest of local non-believers, who were sent 
away to the east. The holy war declared against the British 
colonialists and Sikhs by Syed Ahmad Shah of Bareilly Shaheed also 
allegedly contained "lashkar" (war parties) from the Kala Dhaka area. 
The first contact of these tribes with the British Empire was 
violent: in 1851, when two British Custom officers were killed by the 
tribes, resulting in the first punitive expedition against them in 
the same year. The tribes continued to attack British outposts in 
1858, 1868, 1888, 1891 and 1892, resulting in subsequent punitive 
expeditions against them and their "complete pacification" in 1892. 
1 Caroe (1958:177-191). In the broader framework of Pakistan, the 
movement of tribes speaking Iranian languages towards the east 
has taken place over the centuries, as is the case of Baluch 
tribes in the Panjab and Sind. In the south of Pakistan, i.e., 
Sind and Lower Panjab, they were absorbed and indigenized, 
retaining only a memory of their ethnic origin. In the area of 
Kala Dhaka, the boundary between populations speaking Pushto (an 
Iranian language) and Hindkoh (an Indian language) is sharply 


drawn and the entire eastern part of Kala Dhaka is surrounded by 
Hindkoh-speaking groups. 


It may be pertinent to quote completely the entry on the Black 
Mountain area from the Imperial Gazetteer of India of 1908: 

"Black Mountain. A mountain range on the north- 
western border of Hazara District, North-West Frontier 
Province, lying between 34° 32' and 34° 50'N. and 72° 48! 
and 72° 58' E. Bounded on the east by Agror and on the 
south by Tanawal, the range has a length of 25 to 30 miles 
from north to south and an elevation of 8,000 feet above 
sea-level. The Indus washes its northern extremity and 
thence turns due south. Between the river and the crest of 
the range the western slopes are occupied by Yusufzai 
Pathans. The rest of the range is held by Swatis, or 
tribes who have been gradually driven from Swat by the 
Yusufzai. The Black Mountain forms a long, narrow ridge, 
with higher peaks at intervals and occasional deep passes. 
Numerous spurs project from its sides, forming narrow 
gorges in which lie the villages of the tribes. The upper 
parts of the ridge and spurs are covered with thick forests 
of pine, oak, sycamore, horse-chestnut, and wild cherry; 
but the slopes are stony and barren. In 1851 the Hasanzai 
sept of the Yusufzai murdered two officers of the British 
Customs (Salt) department within the borders of Tanawal. 
Punishment for this outrage was inflicted by an expedition 
under Colonel Mackeson, which destroyed a number of tribal 
strongholds. In 1868 the Yusufzai, instigated by the Khan 


of Agror, who resented the establishment of the police post 


in the Agror valley, attacked that post in force, 
e repulsed. Further attacks on the troops of the 
of Tanawal, who remained loyal, followed, and soon 
ted in a general advance of the Black Mountain 
against the British position. This was repulsed, 
not until twenty-one British villages had been burnt, 
d a second expedition under General Wilde had overrun the 
ck Mountain and secured the full submission of the 

tribes. In consequence of raids committed in the Agror 
valley by the Hasanzai and Akazai aided by the Mada Khel, a 
blockade was commenced in the year 1888. While more 
Stringent measures were being organized, Major Battye and 
Captain Urmston and some sepoys of the 5th Gurkhas were 
surprised and killed by Gujar dependents of the Akazai. 
Hashim Ali, the head of the Hasanzai and Akazai, was 
suspected of having instigated the crime. An expedition 

was sent in the same year, with the result that the tribes 
paid the fines imposed upon them, and agreed to the removal 
of Hashim Ali from the Black Mountain and the appointment 
in his place of his near relative and enemy Ibrahim Khan. 

In 1890 the tribe opposed the march of troops along the 
crest of the Black Mountain, and an expedition was sent 
against them in the spring of 1891. Immediately after the 
withdrawal of the troops, the Hindustanis (see AMBELA) and 


Madda Khei broke their agreement with Government by 


permitting the return of Hashim Ali. A second expedition 
was dispatched in 1892, which resulted in the complete 
pacification of the Black Mountain border." 


(Imperial Gazetteer of India 1908, pp.107-108) 


The "Hindustanis" referred to in this excerpt were no other than 
the followers of Syed Ahmad Shah, thus confirming the oral history 
prevalent in the Kala Dhaka area today.“ 

The creation of ation made Kala Dhaka a part of this new 
nation's territory as an "Attached Tribal Area" of the Hazara 
District. Later, with the formation of the Hazara Division, the 
status of the area was changed to a Provincially Administered Tribal 
Area (PATA). It is administered through a Political Tehsildar under 
the Deputy Commissioner of Mansehra District of the Hazara Division 
in the North West Frontier Province.3 In other words, the basic 
structure of colonial administration has been retained to this day in 
toto. Customary tribal law prevails in the tribal areas and a 
political officer of the central or provincial administration ensures 
indirect control. The avowed policy of the government is to convert 
the tribal areas into settled areas, integrating them into the 
mainstream of development, but also bringing jirierents of state 
control such as police and legislation. Strategically, Kala Dhaka is 


not centrally important, as none of its borders touch an 


2 For further details on the colonial view of Syed Ahmad Shah, see 
Imperial Gazetteer of India 1908:224-225 


5) Ahmed (1977:43-45) summarizes this colonial method of rule 


international boundary. Kala Dhaka was left as a tribal area by the 
British along with the area to the north in order to block any 
advance of Russian troops into the British Empire by retaining 
"mountain republics" along the Indus. Expensive punitive actions 
and eventual pacification by the British became necessary in Kala 
Dhaka only when the tribes interfered with tax collection near their 
borders. 

Increased contact with the outside world came with the 
construction of the large Tarbela Dam on the Indus to the south of 
the area. The site chosen for the dam is described by the Gazetteer 
of 1908 in the following manner: 

"The Indus, on entering the Hazara District of the 
North-West Frontier Province, 812 miles from its source, is 
about 100 yards wide in August, navigable by rafts, but of 
no great depth, and studded with sandbanks and islands. It 
is fordable in many places during the. cold season; but 
floods or freshets are sudden, and Ranjit Singh is said to 
have lost a force, variously stated at from 1,200 to 7,000 
horsemen, in crossing the river. Even the large and solid 
ferry-boats which ply upon it are sometimes swept away." 


(Imperial Gazetteer of India 1908:110) 


Initial survey work on the dam at this site started in 1962 and was 


completed in 1974. The tribes of the southern part of Kala Dhaka 


4 Biddulph 1880/1971:7 
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were informed by the Pakistani Administration that their area would 
be submerged by the rising waters of the Indus and this land would 
have to be measured for compensation to the tribes. Such a 
measurement of land was not permitted by the tribes, who were unable 
to grasp the magnitude of the project. It is related locally that a 
notable of the Hasanzai scoffed at the idea of damming the mighty 
Indus and swore that he would shave his beard if the waters ever rose 
to the level the authorities said it woul.” The tribes actively 
opposed the construction “6f the dam and watched helplessly as the 
waters of the Indus rose to submerge their choicest agricultural 

land. This traumatised the southern tribes, who claim that their 
violence grew out of this frustration. 

Further contact came in the sixties concurrently with the dam, 
when plans were made for the construction of the Karakorum Highway 
linking the national capital Islamabad with Beijing in China through 
Kala Dhaka along the banks of the Indus. This was also opposed by 
the tribes, resulting in the entire area being bypassed. The 
xenophobic attitude of the tribes resulted in a developmental lag 
compared with the areas around them. Increased contact with the 
outside world through outmigration, particularly from the areas 
affected by the rising waters of the Tarbela lake, made the 
population painfully aware of the benefits of modern development they 
were depriving themselves of. In 1985, construction of a road through 


Kala Dhaka from Darband to Thakot was started. This road is being 


5 He never did shave his beard, but the people still joke about 
him. 


Two views of the Indus flowing through Kala Dhaka 


“This land was lost to the river.” A tribal elder points accusingly at his lost land 
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constructed by the Frontier Works Organization employing troops of 
the Army Field Engineers. These troops and officers have 
considerable experience in building roads in the mountains from the 
construction of the Karakorum Highway. Very little resistance has 
been encountered by the army to road-building, except at a few places 
where villagers attempted to resist the construction of the road 
through precious arable land. The reported tension was contained by 
the calling of a tribal council and arriving at a compromise 

solution. 

At some villages, construction work is still held up at times, 
as local people refuse to leave their homes in the vicinity of 
blasting with explosives undertaken for road-building. The falling 
rocks and debris from the blasting tends to endanger the life of the 
people refusing to move. The progress is then halted until an 
understanding is reached, and a high degree of care and sensitivity 


is needed to resolve such problems. ® 


Location and Access 

Kala Dhaka is bounded by the Mansehra District to the east, the 
Swat District to the west, small portions of the south, southeast and 
southwest by the Mardan and Abbotabad Districts respectively, and a 
very small portion to the north by the Kohistan District. 

It is accessible to the north from Thakot, to the east from Oghi 
and by an inland water route from the south at Darband. Apart from 
these major routes, mountain trails exist to Amb, Mardan, Swat and 


Mansehra. The road from Thakot was only ten kilometres deep in 1986 


and is still under construction. The only deep route on an asphalt 

road was from Oghi to Darband, from where a dirt track was jeepable 
till the village of Kenar, approximately thirty kilometres north of 
Darband. Both the Thakot and Darband roads were being extended by 
the Army Engineers in 1986. The 86 kilometre non-metalled road i now 
virtually complete, but a troublesome bridge linking Thakot to Kala 
Dhaka over a stream has held up traffic. Resourceful local people 

have managed to move jeeps and little Suzuki vans piece by piece 
across the stream and fey ply deep into Kala Dhaka from the broken 
bridge. Rockfalls and mudslides make the traffic sporadic to this 


day. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The Population 

While no systematic population census has been undertaken, the 
population of Kala Dhaka is estimated by the District Administration 
to be between 80,000 and 100,000.° 

The inhabitants of the area are, as mentioned earlier, all 
Yusufzai. They are divided into five "khel" or section of the larger 
tribe. By far the largest group of the khel is the Basikhel, living 
in the north and having an outlet to the outside world by a bridge 


6 Population estimates of Kala Dhaka were kindly supplied by 
Suleman Ghani, Deputy Commissioner, Mansehra. 


Thakot. They reportedly form 37 per cent of the 
on are further subdivided into several smaller subsegments. 
south of the Basikhel territory and allied to them are the 
el", constituting about 12% of the total population. 
To the south of the Nusratkhel is the territory of the Akazai, 
j small section and approximately equal to the Nusratkhel in 
s. The Akazai are allied politically to the "Hasanzai" and 
; dakhel" to the south, respectively constituting 18.5 and 20 per 
at of the Kala Dhaka population. While the Basikhel, the 
ratkhel and the Akazai all have their territory on the left bank 
the Indus, the Hasanzai have some land on the right bank as well 
und thus straddle the Indus; the Madakhel are mostly on the right 
bank of the Indus with a small tract of land on the left bank. The 
Indus here therefore does not constitute a boundary, cultural or 
otherwise. Tribal and cultural boundaries are determined by high 
mountain ridges. > 
The Hasanzai are by far the most mobile of all the tribes in 
Kala Dhaka, with two routes linking them to the outside world through 
Oghi and through Darband. Loss of land to the Tarbela dam and their 
proximity to urban centres of the Hazara Division has also resulted 
in the largest amount of outmigration. Internal dissension is also a 
powerful push factor for this group. Their political acumen has 
enabled one member of the Hasanzai to become a member of the Sind 
Provincial Council during the military regime of General Zia ul Haq. 
After the Hasanzai, the Madakhel are the most mobile, followed 


by the Akazai, the Nusratkhel and the Basikhel. Here, too, 


| 

| 
Hh accessibility to the outside world and loss of agricultural land are 
MM significant factors. In the case of the Madakhel, their proximity to 
the tehsils of Daggar and Swabi (which includes the notorious Gadun- 
Amazai area) has generated the added incentive of cash from poppy- 
growing and opium transport. This lucrative if illegal trade gives 
the Madakhel high mobility. The largest tribe, the Basikhel, are the 
least mobile, apparently because they have remained relatively 
undisturbed: their agricultural land remains undiminished and their 


G 
forest land covers the largest area. 


All these tribal segments have attached with them small 
endogamous groups of craftsmen. The gunsmiths, blacksmiths and 

carpenters are called "daruzgar", while the barber is inexplicably 
| called "gulabi". Both these terms are not in use among either the 
\ Pukhtuns or the Hindkoh-speaking population of the surrounding area.’ 
| The barber also has the traditional function of a barber throughout 
i the upper part of South Asia: he brings messages, he cooks at major 
festivals and the women of his family negotiate future marriages. 

The religions functionaries of Kala Dhaka are called "pesh 
imam". The ritual function of the pesh imam at births, marriages and 
deaths is augmented by his advisory role in the tribal council or 
jirga and his acumen for resolving conflicts — they get out of 


control. at, 


| 7 The term daruzgar is used by the Dardic tribes of Kohistan 
further to the north for carpenters. This could mean that a 
former Dardic population also lived here before the Pukhtun 
expansion. A study of the Pushto of Kala Dhaka and Alai for a 
Dardic substratum could possibly yield interesting results. 


Ferryboats on the Tarbela lake 


An armed tribesman poses for a picture 


Some pray while others stand guard 


and the religious functionaries are allocated a 
land by the khel, but the khel do not intermarry with 
they claim that there is theoretically no restriction. 
om the groups permanently settled in the area, seasonal 
by wandering "gujar" groups, who tend the livestock 

; share-croppers. 


. 


° - 


entire population of Kala Dhaka are Sunni Muslims of the 
school. No other sect or persuasion exists within the area. 

ls such as prayers and ablutions are strictly and regularly 

d by the men of Kala Dhaka. No women are permitted inside the 
Ss, as in the rest of the country. | 

Kala Dhaka contains one settlement generally considered by the 
lation to be sacred: Kenar Sharif is the location of a group of 
aves of martyred saints, who reportedly fought against Hindus and 
‘Sikhs for the greater glory of Islam in the last century. This is 

the only external manifestation of heterodox Islam in Kala Dhaka. The 
settlement of Kenar is located in the Akazai area on the left bank of 


the Indus to the north of Kotkai.® 


8 For a detailed study of Kenar Sharif, see Shaheena Khan's 
ethnographic study of the settlement. 
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Traditional Political and Legal Organization 


Executive and legal issues are handled by the tribal council, 
the "jirga".” In its most rudimentary form, the jirga is a meeting 
of leaders oie group to discuss a problem and sometimes even to 
arrive at a decision or conclusion. The smallest jirga can be held 
by the smallest segment of a khel and even two people deliberating is 
a jirga. The size increages with the participation of larger groups. 
In the jirga ideology, the kes theoretical jirga possible is the 
"loi-jirga", or Grand sires, which means the participation of all 
Pukhtun tribes existing in the world. For Kala Dhaka, however, the 
probability is only of two major jirga: the jirga of the Basikhel and 
the Nusratkhel on the one hand and the jirga of the Akazai, Hasanzai 


and Madakhel confederacy. When acting as jirga, these two groups are 
referred to respectively as Isazai and Malizai:!° 
? 


2 Caroe quotes Edwardes on the Jirga: "The Mullicks talked 
Pushtoo. The deliberate way in which each delivered his 
opinion, the expressive gestures with which they enforced it, 
and the courteous silence observed by all the rest while one was 
speaking, was a model for any deliberative assembly." 

(Caroe 1958:455) 


10. Barth's description of Kohistani tribes is equally valid for 
Kala Dhaka: "The descent organization constitutes a hierarchy of 
segments, usually, but not necessarily, supported by complex 
genealogies. There seem to be generally three levels of 
segmentation with major recognized relevance, roughly 
corresponding to (1) the extended family, (2) major segments (or 
lineages) composed of several or numerous related extended 
families, and (3) whole lineages or clans, composed of several 
major segments." (Barth | 956:88) 


ISAZAI MALIZAI 

Basikhel Akazai 

Nusratkhel Hasanzai 
Madakhel 


As outlined schematically above, we have the classic scenic of 
the Pukhtun ideology of sibling subset and agnatic rivalry.!! The 
Imperial Gazzetteer of India 1902 provides a genegiosy of Pukhtun 
tribes, where the Malizai as the children of Mali are found in Buner, 
while the Isazai are said to be settled in "Black Mountain and Banks 
of Indus". This information would support the contention that the 
northern tribes have remained comparatively undisturbed over a long 
period. 

Both these groups have links to the other Pukhtun tribes to the 
west. There is thus no regional loyalty to Kala Dhaka as a 
territorial unit; instead, there are two corporate ‘enaups maintaining 
regional association with Kala Dhaka by virtue gf their being there. 

All matters that cannot be solved at the individual or family 
level can be brought to the jirga. Anyone can call for a jirga at 
any level, but the response depends on the involvement of interest 
groups in larger aggregates of the population. Similarly, groups not 
interested in calling a jirga may resist the convening of one. The 
first hurdle in addressing any problem to a jirga is to convene one. 
This calls for protracted efforts on the part of the individual or 
group interested in calling a jirga. It also entails the feeding of 


1] Barth (1959:108) coined the phrase in connection with the "wesh" 
system, which shall also be discussed later. 
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all members of a jirga at the hujra (meeting place and male 
clubhouse, usually in the vicinity of a mosque) while they 

deliberate. Intrigues, canvassing and much behind-the-scenes work 
must take place before one succeeds in convening a jirga. However, a 
jirga may convene spontaneously when a matter crops up concerning 
external powers intervening in the area. For example, a jirga of the 
Hasanzai resisted the building of the road through their area and 
they had to be convinced by the army officers working there that it 
was to their advantage to have a road in Kala Dhaka and that armed 
resistance would result in heavy and disproportionate retaliation. 
Other situations where the jirga convenes rapidly and ardhued en a 
quick decision are cases such as murder and surprised lovers. 

Convening a jirga, however, does not guarantee that a decision 
will be arrived at. If any member does not accept the ruling of the 
jirga, no decision can normally be made. Filibustering is not 
unknown, resulting in long sittings that can mean the economic ruin 
of the host, who has to feed all the members of the jirga. 

This second hurdle can only be overcome by constraints with a 
time limit or the conviction among jirga members that the decision 
will be generally favourable and not controversial. At this stage, 
the operation is two-tiered: one the one hand, there is the obvious 
open discourse in which all matters are discussed publicly in the 
presence of all; on the other hand, however, the closed discourse 
grows larger and more complex with the passage of time. This closed 
discourse is an extension of the earlier covert activity preceding 


the convening of the jirga. Thus the probability of a decision being 


ae st at a 


“Spin Gir”, the white-bearded tribal elders 


A hujra table proudly displayed. The roundels painted on it indicate the number 
of teacups that can be served on it. 
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reached upon usually diminishes with the prolongation of the sitting. 
Nevertheless, in the rare situation that the jirga is not deadlocked 
and arrives at a decision, the decision is binding and an unwritten 
article of law . Despite the fact that the society is so 
individualistic and anarchic, a jirga decision is sacred and is 

adhered to by all the participating groups. Any infringement is 
strongly sanctioned, even to the point of expulsion, heavy fines and 
death. Unfortunately, such exemplary unanimity is found with cases 
involving negative decisions. For example, the government proposed 
to build the Karakorum Highway through Kala Dhaka 25 years ago, but 
the two major jirga of Kala Dhaka refused. Faced with such an 
implacable and monolithic opposition, the authorities shelved the 
original proposal. !4 Again, a pair of hapless lovers caught in the 

act resulted in the immediate shooting to death of the man. A (jirga 
rapidly convened and sentenced the woman to death after less than an 
hour's deliberation. This decision was rapidly foe out with 
participation of all groups of the region. 

In all fairness, it must be pointed out that occasional positive 
decisions are also arrived at: the permission to construct the 
present road through Kala Dhaka was a recent jirga decision. 

The jirga is composed of representatives or delegates of each 
khel or segment. Great weight is traditionally given to the spin gir 
12. While this is now the oral history of the region, the resistance 

offered by the tribes was certainly a factor in not constructing 

the highway along the Indus valley below Thakot. Similar 


resistance was encountered with the Kohistani tribes of Jalkot 
further up the Karakoram Highway near Dasu/Kamila. 


| 
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or greybeards!? in the jirga and a decision is also generally 
announced by a spin-gir. This tendency is weakening in the recent 
past, but the spin gir still wield much clout. Similarly, the 
opinion of the religious functionary (pesh imam) carries weight only 
when it concerns religious matters or attempts at conciliation. In 
the latter case, the pesh imam only has an advisory role with no 
executive power; in the domain of religious dispensation, the pesh 
imam enjoys powers beyond his actual standing, becoming more than an 
ex-officio member he “asually is. 

Conclusively, it can be said that any change in the existing 
socio-economic situation can be achieved either by a jirga decision 
or by undermining the authority of the jirga by creating conditions 
forcing the population to act in a fragmented manner. This is 
sometimes allegedly done by the District Administration by giving a 
jirga representative a large sum of money, which he nist by customary 
law distribute among his tribe members in the presence of a jirga. A 
dishonest individual will sometimes pocket some of the money and 
claim he was given less. As this can never be proved or disproved 
expect by the administration, it becomes an effective weapon of 
control by sowing internal dissension and encouraging individual 


greed. 


13 Pushto spin,"white", gir,"hair" 


tock, Forestry and Agriculture 


Dhaka economy depends both on agriculture and 

In order of importance, the livestock owned by the 

Kala Dhaka consists of buffaloes, cows, goats and sheep. 
census exists for the area to date and my short stay did 
t any realistic estimate. The goats and sheep are tended in 
pastures, as the mountain flanks have sparse vegetation. 

of tending sheep and goats is often entrusted to the gujar, 
ukhtun people speaking an Indo-Aryan language akin to Panjabi 
i). Buffaloes and cows are considered to be a greater source 

Ith. These animals are smaller and stockier than those found 
plains and accordingly yield less milk, reportedly four to 
litres per day in two milkings. However, the milk is said to 
of a high quality with a high proportion of fat. Buffaloes are 
e important than cows to the local economye» 

Buffaloes are bred by a system that seems to have evolved 
rationally over a long time span: up to one hundred female buffaloes 
are serviced by one stud. This stud enjoys a high degree of esteem 
and is constantly looked after by one male individual, the "khadim", 
and is fed by all with the choicest fodder. Traditionally, the owner 
of the stud is paid half a kilogramme of clarified butter (ghi) for 
each buffalo successfully covered. Payment in kind has now been 
discontinued and the stud fee levied today is thirty to forty rupees. 
The breeding methods can scarcely be improved upon, but 


rationalization of the process by introducing high-yield breeds from 


other areas is a possibility. The Basikhel territory to the north 
has the highest number of buffalo stock in Kala Dhaka. 

An important source of fodder for the livestock is provided by 
the grass growing on the high meadows. !* The grass is usually cut in 
autumn during late September. If the people owning land with fodder 
grass do not have enough hands to cut the grass, people are hired for 
the purpose. For every four helpers, the owner is traditionally 
bound to give one chicken several nan (a kind of flat bread) spread 
with clarified butter. All the tribes cut grass to the beat of 
drums, ensuring a rhythmic accompaniment that is said to increase the 
efficiency of the grass cutters. 

The main crops sown are wheat, rice, maize and poppy, apart from 
minor patches for vegetables such as spinach, rapeseed, turnips and 
radishes. No oil is extracted from the rapeseed, the stalks being 
boiled and eaten as a kind of vegetable. The seeds used for grain 
crops are local strains with very low yields. As mentioned earlier, 
the population to the south has been traumatised by the loss of 
arable land to the Tarbela lake. From the total of 80,000 acres of 
arable land in Kala Dhaka, 30,000 have been lost to the lake, ? This 
was the best alluvial land with the highest yield. 

Agricultural land in the area is both irrigated and rainfed. A 
sophisticated indigenous system of irrigation ensures the optimum 
14 In the terraced zones of cultivation, the vertical retaining 

wall of the terrace is also used to grow fodder grass, thus 

ensuring that every single patch of fertile land is used. 


15 Information from District Administration, Mansehra 
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utilization of land. Maintenance of the irrigation channels is 
undertaken communally. The complex local system of channels, locks 
and ditches ensures that as little water as possible is wasted. 

Kala Dhaka is a subsistence economy and the crops produced in 
the area are barely sufficient for the needs of the population. For 
this reason, subsidized wheat is imported from the surrounding areas 
along with other items such as sugar, rock sugar (gur), clothes and 
modern weapons. 

Though earlier reports mention the existence of fruit trees, few 
are to be seen today. The reason for their disappearance lies with 
the wesh system. This is a system of land redistribution, which will 
be described here in detail in view of its importance for the local 
economy. As shall be seen, this system has apparently become 


dysfunctional to existing contemporary needs. 
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Conflict and Anarchy: the Wesh system! © 


Both the agricultural land at the bottom of this narrow valley 
and the forest and pasture land in the mountains is the communal 
property of the kin group segments residing in that area. Family 


ownership of agricultural land, pasture land for livestock and forest 


land is determined by a system of land distribution called wesh.!/ 


is 

16 Oral traditions on the wesh system are revealing: "When the 
Yusufzais first occupied Swat in the sixteenth century, Sheikh 
Mali, the lawgiver of the time, drew up a system of the 
settlement of land, which is known as "Daftar-e-Sheikh Mali". 
This system had ever since been followed in Swat, Chakesar and 
Buner, and remained in effect till 1924. It laid down odd 
principles of distribution of land, according to which all land 
was to be distributed for a limited period without granting 
rights of permanent ownership to anyone. For instance, 
supposing the arable land and surrounding hills of Mingora were 
in the possession of the Babozais, after a certain period lots 
were drawn and the branch of the tribe that won replaced the 
Babozais, who were settled somewhere else. To subdivide the 
land, various families of the branch drew lots among themselves. 
The system was observed everywhere in the State (of Swat), 
though time-limit varied between five to ten years from place to 
place. Since the expulsion of the Yusufzais from Afghanistan in 
the fourteenth century till their settling down in Swat after 
ejecting the native Pathans, conditions had been extraordinary 
and the system of Sheikh Mali was workable. But later times 
called for a radical change in the procedure, and waited for a 
discerning innovator who could enforce permanent settlement in 
place of the periodic system." 

(Miangul Abdul Wadud 1962:89) 


17 ‘In the family, agnatic lineage plays a central role in respect 
to property and economic life: it regulates inheritance; serves 
as a corporate group in the protection of property rights in 
agricultural land; is a joint shareholder in, and also the 
further distributor of, pasture rights and habitation sites for 
the summer, as well as agricultural fields; and consequently 
constitutes a neighbour group. It thus regulates and shares 
jointly in many privileges, and plays a dominant role in daily 
life. 


Meaning "division" in the Pushto language, it is used to 
cribe a mode of land rotation. It apparently had its roots in 
nflict avoidance, whereby families living next to each other and in 


state of mutual hostility were given land elsewhere to prevent 


exacerbation of the conflict. In the words of a local informant, 
"Wesh was devised by human beings to keep enemies away from each 
other." 

Under the wesh system, all categories of land belonging to | 
family A is given to family B after an interval of several years; 
family A is then given land taken from family C and so on. As no 
clear demarcation of land exists and certain families get 
comparatively barren land, the rotation ensures the equality of 
opportunity, at least in theory. According to some reports, the 
land-holding in wesh remains the same, i.e., a family owning a 
certain area of land gets the same area elsewhere. The time period 


that must elapse ranges from twelve to twenty@five years before such 


i li, 


a change is made. According to most informants, the normal period 


for wesh used to be twelve years at the most. 18 


Another function of the wesh is to create a social security 
system. Thus anyone affected by any act of God in a manner resulting 


in the loss of land (e.g., erosion, enemy occupation) is compensated 


ee ee ee ee ee an 


through the wesh system. To quote a recent example, a person who lost 
arable land from the road being built through Kala Dhaka will get an 
equivalent amount of land elsewhere from his kin group. 


18 cf. also Caroe 1958:183. For a detailed discussion on wesh 
elsewhere, see Ahmad 1!976:35-40. 
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However, such solutions do not always work out ideally. For 
example, the people who have lost their land to the Tarbela lake have 
the traditional right under the wesh system to ask for land 
elsewhere. Under the unwritten law governing wesh, such a decision 
of recorpensation may not be delayed for a period of more than forty- 
five years. The affected people are now attempting to claim land 
replacement for the inundated fields, but the rest of the khel who 
have remained unaffected by the lake are delaying the holding of a 
jirga on this issue. Being numerically weak, the affected members of 
the tribe cannot force a wesh. Twenty-nine years have elapsed since 
the last wesh, but the tribes not affected by the lake always ask for 
a delay in the wesh. This means that a total of sixteen years are 
left for the time when the tribes will have to sit together to meet 
for a wesh jirga. The affected families are very bitter about what 
they see as a deliberate delay in a pressing matter. 

Wesh is practised at different times by the various major khel. 
For example, the Basikhe! have had no wesh since the past forty 
years, although the normal time is twelve years. The Nusratkhel 
living in neighbouring Swat decided never to have another wesh again, 
but the Kala Dhaka Nusratkhel can still theoretically have wesh at 
any time. Among the Madakhel, the last wesh tok place only eight 
years ago. 

Wesh is not merely the division or redistribution of 
_ agricultural, forest or pasture land. The size of wesh land under the 
control of a khel at any given time also determines their share of 


booty from an external raid or presents given to the tribe. Thus a 


= = 4 


t of money from the government would be proportionally divided 
rding to the size of land-holding of that particular kin group. 
Size of land-holding is determined by a local system of 
surement. The smallest local unit is the paisa, said to be "more 
three hundred kanal", an area of about four hectares? % Where 
land area is not quantifiable, a rule of thumb is used. To quote 
local Political Tehsildar, "one paisa is the size of a 

sistence land holding, while an economic land holding is two 

isa." Reckoning is made from the largest possible size downwards, 


largest size being known as sara, meaning "man". 


The local table of equivalence in land measure is as follows: 


sara = 18 tora 
4.5 tora oaF go 
tora = 3 tanga 
tora = 2 paisa 
paisa = 300+ kanal (4+ hectares) © 


As no means of precise measurement exist, the division into 
these units is more by consensus and memory of elder people. The 
most common unit in use is the tora and precision is needed in the 
division of the tora. If three subunits of the tora are needed, it 
is trifurcated into three tanga; if it has to be halved, it is 

divided into two paisa. All calculations of subunits are then based 
on the bifurcation and trifufcation of the tora. 


19 A land measure standard in Pakistan. One kanal is 418 square 
metres. 
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i While the wesh system is very democratic in theory, it is 

i running into problems that divide the population in its attitude 

| towards it. This is the main reason that a status quo is being 

nH maintained. If a wesh takes place, enforced mobility and uncertainty 
increase the chances of conflict. Like the cultural revolution in 
China, it is an ideology that purports to keep the pot boiling and 
stirred; it prevents the farmer from attaching himself emotionally to 


| the soil. It favours a tribal society and attempts to ensure that 
Hh) F 

: . . . . . 
ih such a society does not transform itself into a sedentary stratified 


peasant complex. 


For this reason, wesh is opposed by families and segments with 
WI good and plentiful land, while the underprivileged population is 
. wholeheartedly in favour of the wesh.27 From the point of view of 
the District Administration, wesh is undesirable, as there is danger 


that the conflict created by the attempts at redistribution may spill 


20 The autobiography of the former ruler of Swat is supportive of 
this: "The prevalent system (wesh) was a curse. So long as it 
lasted it pricked my side like a thorn: I was convinced that the 
time-worn system of temporary settlement of land was the cause 

of most evils, and that my mentally immature and ignorant 

i}: people could not march ahead until they were rid of it." 

(Miangul Abdul Wadud 1962:90). His dismantling of the wesh 

system in the Swat valley is also on record, as well as the 

resistance he encountered: "As soon as wars allowed me space to 
breathe, I chalked out a programme of introducing land reforms. 

Annulling the existing system by royal decree, I promulgated the 

system of permanent settlement in the State. The circumstances 

| were excessively disheartening and the task extremely difficult. 
| The majority of the people were illiterate and uninformed of the 
| advantages of the new system, they did not think much of 

| spilling blood just for a small acre... Altogether it took me 

iM five long years to complete settlement work. Without 

exaggeration, it proved a more formidable and laborious affair 
than the military exploits, because it involed displeasure and 

NN vexation of others." (ibid.) 


r into the surrounding settled areas. Development and indirect. 
linistration in the area is also jeopardized. As the Political 
ildar says, "Any wesh taking place can mean an acute law and 


r problem for us." 


aditional Enmit 
The male population is strongly preoccupied with killing. One 

not considered to be a full member of the community of if one does 

mot have any enemies, the term for a person with enemies being 

dushman-dar. A disproportionate amount of energy and creativity of 

the males is diverted to stalking the enemy and avoiding violent 

death. As elsewhere in Pakistan (though perhaps more intensely 

here), the genesis of conflict centres around the three "z"s of the 

Indus valley, "zan" (women), "zar" (wealth) and "zamin" (land). 

A jirga decides to act only if the conflict involves larger 

aggregates of population. This "hobby" of the tmibes also means that 

large amounts of capital are also diverted to the acquisition of 

weapons. These weapons strike down the most productive section of 

the population - men in the prime of their lives. 

No figures exist on the number of murders and maimings in Kala 
Dhaka. However, during the short visit to this area, I heard shots 
fired by automatic weapons at night; I also saw a blind young man 
whose eyeballs had been slit open by his enemies to bring ruin to his 


family. The result was that the family not only had one male member 
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less; but also had a useless mouth to feed.”! Killing is rarely 
spontaneous or done in the heat of the moment. Most killings follow 
established patterns and are premeditated. It is interesting that 

the word for ones paternal cousin (father's brother's son), "tarbur", 

is translatable both as "cousin" and "enemy". Termed "agnatic 
rivalry" by anthropologists studying Pukhtun society, this 


: me jee oo 22 
relationship is often the centre of most enmities in Kala Dhaka. 


a 


Women 
(ea 


Wherever possible, the settlements are located near the banks of 
the river, as there is acute shortage of water elsewhere. The water 
sources consist of springs that are for the most part meagre trickles 
yielding very little water. Bringing potable water to the villages 
is the work of women, who reportedly spend three-fourths of their 
waking hours in fetching water in earthenware or aluminium 
containers. Apart from drinking water for the human population, 
watering the animals is also a task assigned to the women. It is not 
uncommon for the women of the house to sneak away from their homes 


before daybreak with their livestock to the water spring, so they can 


21 +I later saw him on a boat to Darband. He was taking everything 
stoically and was being taken to a madrassah to learn the Holy 
Quran. A person who knows the Quran by heart is called a Hafiz 
and is generally a blind man. The identity is so great that the 
word for a blind man in the local dialect was "hapiz". 


22 ~=Barth 1959:1908 
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h it before other women do. The extreme water shortage has 
jously affected the quality of life in Kala Dhaka, particularly 

the women. Government officials report seeing women with no hair 
the front of their heads, a condition created by carrying heavy 
ds of water over long distances to the village. 

The suppressed creativity of the female half of the population 
makes cultural life predictably dull. At marriages and festive 
occasions, the people hire musicians from the Hindkoh-speaking 
neighbouring town of Oghi to the east. These professional performers 


are sent back immediately after the festivities are over. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


Religious Changes 


Their religious affiliations has linked the tribes of Kala Dhaka 
to the tablighi jamat, a missionary Islamic movement with its centre 
at the town of Raiwind near Lahore in the Panjab..This movement 
succeeds in motivating the male population to attend rallies and 


3 : ¢ 23 
seminars outside their area. 


23. The Tablighi Jamat is the larges Muslim missionary movement in 
Pakistan. Starting as a quietistic group in the sixties, it has 
become increasingly militant with growing membership. The 
movement operates a large seminary at Raiwind in the Punjab, 
where many converts from other countries learn Arabic and 
Quranic exegetics ("tafsir") along with Pakistanis. All members 
of this movement are constantly striving to convert non-Muslims 
and re-introduce "lost" Muslims to the joys of prayer and other 
forms of worship. The essence of their teaching can be found in 
their handbook, "tablighi nisab" ("missionary syllabus"), 
available freely at most Urdu bookshops. 
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Religion in Kala Dhaka has thus tended to shift from an orthodox 
xenophobic ritual regulated by the pesh imam to a more open, 
proselytizing movement greatly influenced by the mission-minded 
tablighi jamat. Nevertheless, religion remains a basically male 
affair at the orthodox level. On the heterodox side, a notable 
example where female participation is assured exists: in the village 
of Kenar, amulets are dispensed and prayers uttered for afflicted 
humans and livestock by, Sahibzada Abdul Matin, a holy man of the 


village. 


Economic Changes 


Poppy-growing has reportedly expanded in the area allegedly as a 
result of massive government action in the nearby Gadun-Amazai area. 
As there is no direct formal governmental control in Kala Dhaka, 
poppy-growing is practised, particularly in the Madakhel area. Poppy 
is the cash crop. par excellence, providing a reliable cash flow not 
only to ensure imports of food and clothing, but also for the weapons 
so dear to the tribal ethos. Apart from the opium won from the poppy 
in late April, the plant is also used as food: the green leaves of 
the plant are used to make a kind of spinach, which allegedly has no 
narcotic effects, though more cautious individuals boil the leaves 
once and throw the water away before eating the cooked leaves ; 
poppy seed is collected and ground to mix with milk, producing a 
refreshing drink, again with minimal narcotic effects." The pod of 
24 I tried the spinach and the poppy-seed and milk drink without 


any ill-effects. The only effect seemed to be a very sound sleep 
on the night following a dinner with poppy-leaf spinach. 
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the poppy after opium extraction is used to make a sopoforic tea, 

which is said to be very relaxing after a hard day's work. The opium 
too is used in indigenous medicine for ailments like toothaches. 

Opium is not generally consumed, for it is too precious a source of 
cash. Nevertheless, the largest opium consumers are the old men of 
Kala Dhaka, who are unable to work any more and have to pass the end 
of their days "with some kind of comfort." 

The pod of the poppy after opium extraction is used to make a 
sopoforic tea, which is said to be very relaxing after a hard day's 
work. The opium too is used in indigenous medicine for ailments like 
toothaches. Opium is not generally consumed, for it is too precious 
a source of cash. Nevertheless, the largest opium consumers are the 
old men of Kala Dhaka, who are unable to work any more and have to 
pass the end of their days "with some kind of comfort." 

Some forests exist in Kala Dhaka. The forests belong to the 
people of the area, who have mortgaged most of their trees to 
contractors. The Forest Development Corporation (FDC) policies are 
hitherto not applicable to Kala Dhaka, as it is a tribal area. The 
people of the area also do not wish any intervention from the FDC and 
prefer the notorious contractors, who buy the trees for the lucrative 
and large timber market at Jehlum in the Panjab. The going rate for 
a tree in 1987 was five hundred rupees a tree to the contractors. 

The FDC offers competitive if not identical rates, but an important 
fringe benefit generating cash is missing: the contractors not ofily 
pay for the trees, but also generate local employment by paying cash 


for the services involved in bringing felled trees to locations where 
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they can be easily transported by truck. The FDC does not provide 
such employment and apparently relies on its own personnel for the 
cutting and transportation of the trees. The short-sighted policy of 
the tribes has resulted in massive deforestation, the trees being 
sold to acquire cash for the coveted rifles, without which no self- 


respecting tribesman would be seen. There has been no resistance to 


the planting of saplings in the area to replenish the denuded 
ty 


mountains; however, there has also been no concerted motivation from 


the tribes to plant them on their own. 


Changes in the Wesh System 


. In the past, the wesh system may have had a positive function in 
ensuring the equitable distribution of land among the population. 
Today, however, it has become largely dysfunctional. Instead of a 
mutually beneficial system, it now has acted as a stop to all 
agricultural development. A farmer with the Democales sword of the 
wesh hanging over his head will not bring himself to invest effort in 
long-term planning, such as planting fruit trees in the fear that 
someone else will enjoy the fruits of his labour. The present 
attitude is summed up succinctly by the Political Tehsildar: "Once 
while touring Kala Dhaka, I saw many people feverishly cutting trees 
on their land. On enquiring, they told me that they had heard 
rumours that a wesh was going to be undertaken in their area and they 


did not want their trees to go to the next owner." 


The only kind of land safe from depredations of wesh is the 
graveyard, which is communally owned. Orchards of fruit trees grow in 
graveyards undisturbed for this reason. 

Forest are also subject to wesh. Normally, the forest land above 
the agricultural land automatically becomes the wesh land of that 
particular family. Thus the proceeds of the trees sold to the 
contractors are divided up amongst the households linked to that 
forest land. 

The craftsmen and religious functionaries described earlier have 
no say in wesh or a wesh-related jirga, as they do not own any major 


tract of land. 


State Administration and Interaction 

Kala Dhaka is administered from Mansehra and is considered a 
part of Mansehra District. The Deputy Commissioner is the highest 
instance of government authority here. He administers the area 
through a Political Tehsildar based at Oghi. The Political Tehsildar 
keeps the District Administration informed of all developments and 
incidents in the area through constant visits and a network of local 
informants, but no attempt at policing or taxation is made. The 
local tribal council (jirga) decides all cases within the territorial 
limits of Kala Dhaka, the District Administration intervening only if 
there is a spillover: for example, if a dead body or a man with 
bullet wounds is brought to a dispensary or hospital from Kala Dhaka 
into the settled areas. Similarly, if a government official is 


killed or wounded by any member of the Kala Dhaka tribes, the case 
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then out of the hands of the local jirga. Normally, however, all 
murders, crimes and other disputes are settled by the tribal 
councils. 

State policy implemented by the Political Tehsildar is augmented 
by the recent introduction of Kala Dhaka to state democracy. In . 
1985, elections for two seats of the Provincial Assembly of the NWFP 
were held for the first time in history of Kala Dhaka. The voting 
took place in comparative ae to the relieved surprise of the 
District Administration. 

Predictably, the two seats were divided among the Basikhel and 
Nusratkhel for one seat and the Akazai-Hasanzai-Madakhel Confederacy 
for the other. A further refinement of tribal administration is the 
integration of groups who lost the election: representatives of the 
losing side have taken over a liaison role with the District 
Administration. In this manner, effective political and 
administrative control over the area has been established, ensuring 
both political participation at the provincial level and 
administrative co-operation at the district level. The national 
elections in November 1988 will not significantly alter the existing 


alignment of administration and politics. 


Kala Dhaka is obviously a case of an underdeveloped micro-region 
surrounded by a comparatively better developed periphery. Both 
inaccessibility and the inhabitants' desire for isolation compounded 

the delay in the region's development. A major development project 
to the south of the area (the Tarbela Dam) which should have brought 
development in the form of compensation instead had only the 
inevitable destructive effects of inundation. Again, the xenophobic 
and hostile attitudes of the tribes were in large part responsible 

for this situation. The internal conflict has further exacerbated 

the problem, with the result that most of the capital generated is 
spent on weapons, which in turn destroy males in the most productive 
part of their lives. 

Caught in this vicious cycle of external isolation and internal 
conflict, Kala Dhaka has remained an anachronism in a region 
generally known for its violence. , 

Nevertheless, outmigration and contact with the outside world 
has created an awareness in the area. Visits to the courts and 
involvement in national and provincial politics has shown to them the 
power of the written word, causing an astonishingly emphatic demand 
for education. Similarly, the comparative prosperity of the 
surrounding areas has also created well-articulated desires for a 
better life. 

So far, these motivations have had largely negative results: 


the mortgaging of forest trees to contractors and the growing of 
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opium poppy have both increased cash flow into the area. However, 
the ad-hoc thinking symptomatic of a tribal structure has not 
prepared them for the long-term consequences of their actions. They 
are not aware that the trees will not last forever or that government 
action against poppy-growing is inevitable at some future time. 

In their desire to generate cash for the purchase of weapons, 
they only co-operate in schemes which will bring some cash earnings 
to them. The only exception seems to be the problem of water supply 
and education. - Creation of a network of water supply schemes would 
take the load off the female population and would certainly 
contribute both to the reduction of violence and the enrichment of 
folk culture in the region. The daring step taken by the District 
Administration to give more development projects to settlements in 
Kala Dhaka willing to set up girls' schools was received positively 


in this acutely male-dominated society. This step should be emulated 


wherever possible. 


Az SAFETY OF RESEARCHERS AND FIELD WORKERS 


ile there is no direct threat to the safety of researchers or 
ers working in the area, some points and guidelines relevant 
skhtun society in general are given below to prevent problems 


Dm arising: 


Flatulence is to be avoided at all costs. In the Pukhtun ethos, 
tiz (farting) is the ultimate insult to honour and manhood. A 
person guilty of flatulence before other persons loses all 
prestige and respect. His or her word is not taken seriously 


sheredfter 


- Photography and any contact with women is to be avoided unless 
permitted by a male member of the household. Sometimes a tribal 
woman will offer to shake the researcher's hamd. In such a 
case, the hand should be shaken firmly and respectfully for the 


shortest possible duration. 


25 In this and other Pukhtun conventions, the emphasis seems to be 
on control and will. The body is seen as a_ hermetic entity, 
all exudations being impure. Stopping the urine for long 
periods is also a test of manhood in the Pukhtun ethos. An old 
man of Kala Dhaka explained to me that a man's anus loosens at 
death and the body of an enemy freshly killed smells of faeces. 


Conversely, a tight anus thus belongs to someone whose life 
force has not forsaken him. 
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If the invitation of one host to food or shelter has been taken 
up, another invitation in the same area should not be accepted. ° 


This can cause conflict and even lead to murder. 


Pukhtun society makes a point of generosity. The food offered 
is usually also all the food that is there in the house. All of 
the proffered food must never be eaten, as the rest is consumed 
by other members ofgthe household after the guest has eaten. 
The host will also eat slowly until the guest has eaten his 


fill. 


If maize bread is offered after wheat bread has already been 
offered by the host, it usually indicates that the host is poor. 
If this happens, the proffered food may be eaten, permission to 


leave taken from the host a rapid change of location undertaken. 


The hospitality of the host should be balanced by guest presents 
such as Cigarettes, pencils, coloured paper (for the children) 
and an occasional penknife for longer stays. Money should never 
be offered unless one is familiar with what is likely to happen. 
In general, presents should be given to children if one is in 


doubt about who the recipient should be. 


Religion is a very sensitive subject. No attempt should be made 


to get into a religious discussion, as sectarian intolerance is 


very high. 


ANNEX B: SUGGESTED FUTURE RESEARCH 


- The neighbouring town of Oghi is a rich cultural centre from 
where Kala Dhaka draws most of its entertainment. A female 
field researcher should be sent to Oghi for exploratory work 


there. 


- The wesh system mentioned in this report is a fascinating system 
of land redistribution. As it is dead in all places except Kala 


Dhaka, research on the wesh system should be undertaken. 


- Wood carving is a tradition which is still alive in Kala Dhaka. 
Photographic documentation of selected mosques should be 
commissioned. Gun-making among the Basikhel is still an art 
which will die out rapidly. Even today, the local smiths 
restrict themselves to repairs. A study of traditional gun- 


making should be undertaken there. 


s The traditional legal organization represented by the jirga 
should be studied in detail, using the Basikhel area as locale 
of study, as this tribe is still the most traditional in the 
area. A video production of the functioning of a Pukhtun jirga 
from its convening right up to the final decision by the elders 
should be made. To my knowledge, such a film has never been made 


and the jirga tradition is rapidly dying out. 
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- A general documentary film on Kala Dhaka highlighting tradition 
and change to come through the construction of the road should 


be undertaken in collaboration with the NWFP government. 


ANNEX C: LIST OF TRIBES IN KALA DHAKA 


1. ISAZAI (Hasanzai + Madakhel + Akazai) 


The confederacy of the three southern tribes acts as the Isazai. 


These three tribes are in turn divided into smaller segments: 


Hasanzal Madakhel Akazai 


Khankhel Khankhel Baratkhel 


Kotwal Atrapeikhel Azizkhel 


Manukhel Tulakhel Tahsinkhel 
Nanukhel Musakhel Painkhel 
Garakhel Busitkhel 
Dadakhel Dalazak 
Mirahmadkhel Sultankhel 
Zikriakhel Saidalikhel 
Luqmankhel Bankhel 
Kakakhel Bazakhel 
Gundakhel 
Babukhel 


The correlation of number of segments and percentage of 
population of each tribes appears significant: 
Madakhel Hasanzai Akazai 
% SEGMENTS 46.2 38.5 15.4 


% POPULATION 39.6 36.6 east 


TABLE I.—GENERAL GENEALOGY OF THE PATHAN TRIBES 


Kals ise RASHID). 


| | 
Sarban. Ghurghust. Batan. 
snare Din Khairtd din Descendants now live 
OF or Burhan, on borders of Dera Ismail 
Sharkhabun. Karshabun. and Ghazi Khan 
; Districts and 
| | Kalanai el a 4 
Jamdad Kausi. Kand. Pe rapes cri 
or 
Zamand. | 
on ace 
kicke uurinien tia ndi Kota | : . 
Muhaminadzai Kheshgi. and Ibrahtm Ghorai Khakhai Rahal. Kodal, 
(Peshawar District). Tartarra). or or 
Ghurai Khel, Shakhai Khel. 
By Basso, a By wife Marjana. 
concubine, "~~ 
A ae hes | | | | | ae | | | | 
Ziran Chamkani Daudzai. Khalil. Mohmand. Tarak. Mak. Mand Orakzai. Mangal Luknan Manal. Utman Khel. 
(Ningrahar). (Safed Koh), —————~————— or (Kurram Khost). or 
(Peshawar District.) Mundai. Khattak. 
Faridin. 
Tarkilauri Gag (a daughter). 
or . Afridi. 
Tarkanri Yasuf Omar. 
(Bajaur). Gigiani (Hence Yasufzai). 
Doaba in 
‘eshawar). 


Mandaur. 


| | | 
Ako. Mali. Musa. Isa. Uria pu Badi 
2 (Extinct). 

Akozai ; Malizai Ilias. Isazai_ 

(Swat Valley and Dir), (Buner). ive. (Black Mountain and Descendants live in 
lidszai banks of Indus). the Mardan subdivision of 
(Buner),. Peshawar District, 

and are known as 
Utmanzai, UsmAanzai, 
and Razzar.) 
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EXTRACT FROM THE IMPERIAL GAZZETTEER OF INDIA 1908, VOL.6 


TABLE II 


EXPEDITIONS UNDERTAKEN AGAINST FRONTIER TRIBES SINCE 
THE ANNEXATION OF THE PUNJAB 


winibes against | Name of Commander. 


Major-General Sir S. 
J. Cotton, K.C.B. 
irs . | Brigadier-General Sir 
N. B. Chamberlain, 
C.B. 
Mahsiids. A Ae 


Hindustani Fanatics | Brigadier-General Sir 
N. B. Chamberlain, 
K.C.B., and sub- 
sequently Major- 
General J. Garvok. 
Colonel A. Mac- 
donell, C.B. 


2 5:372 
(including 1,456 
police and levies). 


6,7 
(including ” 1,600 
levies). 
9,000 


uding 
police and levies): 
1,826 


1,750 
"| (exclusive of 
levies). 
7,490 
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GLOSSARY OF LOCAL TERMS 


a g adita graveyard 

akhund religious teacher or holy man 
badal revenge 
badragga tribal escort for safe passage 
banr forest 
china spring 
chuptai veil 
daryab sea 
daruzgar Carpenter 
golai bullet, pill 
gujar tenant, herdsman of that group 
hinkai hindkoh-speaker from Hazara 
hujra communal male guest house 
jirga council of elders 
jumat mosque , 
kat string bed 
khapiri fairy 
khasinrai lottery 
khel kin group, clan 
kor house 
kode black magic 

| large wood 

lashkar tribal army 

3 lewane madman 


lungi — 


~ manre 
melmastia 
miras 
miras-khor 
mirat 
mirgi 

nai 
nanawati 
nang 
pepnai 
sharanke 
sin 

sogand 


swara 


tarbur 
tor 


wesh 


literally "turban"; allowances paid to 
individual influentials by the 
district administration 

boatman 

hospitality 

inheritance 

"property eater" (wastrel) 
barren woman 

epilepsy 

barber 

deputation for resolving dispute 
honour 

female shirt 

fugitive or refugee 

river 

® 


promise 


girl given in marriage to resolve a 
feud 


agnatic cousin 


literally "black"; crime pertaining to women 


"division" (periodic land 
distribution) 


Source: Shaheena Khan and A.S. Ahmed with own additions 
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KALA DHAKA RR-6-88 


North of the lake created by the great Tarbela Dam looms the forbidding territory of the Black 
Mountain. ‘‘Tor Ghara’’ in Pushto and “Kala Dhaka’’ in Hindkoh are its local names, both of 
which mean “Black Mountain’’. The warlike Pukhtun tribes of this area resisted colonial domina- 
tion and inflicted heavy casualties on their would-be British masters. This report is based on a visit 
to the area by a Lok Virsa field researcher. 


